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ABSTRACT 

Plans for transforming middle-level schools in 
Illinois are described in this report, which serves as a guiding 
document for creating middle-level schools that acknowledge the needs 
of early adolescence. The report, facilitated by a Carnegie report 
entitled "Turning Points: Preparing American Youth for the 21st 
Century," describes early adolescence, the plan's principles and 
objectives, vision, and goals. Task force recommendations and 
suggested activities, based on findings of a statewide survey of 
schools with grades 5-8, involve the following issues: resource 
allocation; professional development; training and recruiting special 
teachers; utilizing the governor's office as the lead agency; 
collective agenda setting; family involvement; and planning for 
community/school interaction. Appendices include a description of the 
background of the report and lists of advisory board and task force 
members. (LKI) 
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Right in the Middle 

Right in the Middle is the planning document for 
the transformation of education for young 
adolescents in Illinois. Tht document speaks of 
creating middle-level schools that acknowledge 
and celebrate the divergent needs ofearty 
adolescence. It is a document about the 
character of schooling for students in the middle 
of growing up. 

{ Right in the Middle is the guiding document for 

J the reform and transformation cf schools serving 

! students ages ten to fourteen. It explains the 

| place, purpose and potential of middle -level 

| education in our state's future. The implementa- 

1 tion of the ideas in this document will challenge 

! schools and communities to work in greater unity 

■ for the welfare of all young adolescents in Illinois. 



EARLY ADOLESCENCE TODAY 

In the phases of a lifetime, some stages of 
development are milestones on the way to 
growing up. For young children and their 
parents, there is the excitement of first steps, 
first wcrds or beginning days of schooling. For 
young adults, there is the excitement of being 
independent and having their first job or 
apartment Each signals important 
changes. ♦ Early adolescence is one of those 
times. The young person is caught between 
childhood and adulthood. There is the quest for 
independence amidst the desire for security. 
There is craving fcr status with peers, while 
longing for adult attention. There is the 
confusion about the ambiguities of the world, 
yet excitement at the wonder of it all. There is 
striving for self-respect and dignity during 
anxious moments of self-doubt There is 
curiosity about life and growing up. Early 
adolescence is the milestone that bridges 
childhood to adulthood. 



7 think th9 nttds of kids today 
have Incmsrt." 

Tiffany, Age 12 

Profile of Today's Students 

► When Jennifer was in sixth grade, her family 
returned to Illinois to stay with her 
grandmother. Jennifer did not want to leave 
her school She loved it there and received 
straight A's for her work. Her parents had 
lost their jobs and their house, too. For two 
months, they lived in their station wagon. 
Even as a seventh grader, she remains 
angry and bitter, but tries to keep her mind 
on her school work. It is hard. She is 
having trouble making friends. Her parents 
argue daily and tell her that they would have 
less trouble if she hadn't been born. She 
often cries and thinks of running away. 

* Cory is in eighth grade. Last year he did 
; well in school and was liked by his teachers 
; and classmates. Over the summer he 
started hanging around with two buddies. 
He began coming home late and drew away 
from his mom. His mom works two jobs and 
does not get home from work until 9:00 p.m. 
most nights. Cory's grades have dropped. 
He is not doing his homework, is sleeping in 
classes, and is getting in trouble at school. 

► Maria Hie* very hard at school. She is a 
hard worker. This quarter she received her 
first 'A' ever on a report card. She has 
sorce friends, but no best friends. She 
stays after school every day just to elp her 
teacher. While working after school 
yesterday, her teacher asked how Maria's 
mom had liked her report card. Maria 
replied, •She's too busy to care.' 

► Crystal is late for school nearly every day if 
she comes at all. She rarely smiles and 



appears angry. Her mom is about to have 
her ninth child. Two of her siblings died in a 
: house fire, two older brothers are in jail, and 
her older sister had a baby last month. The 
teachers talk with Crystal about trying her 
best and the importance of going to school. 
She just stares at them and continues to 
faU. 

► Joe's parents have always thought him to 
be smarter th&n the other students. They 
! make certain he is in all the honors classes. 
Joe participates in gymnastics three nights a 
week, attends Boy Scouts and Youth Club 
at church, and goes for tutoring in 
accelerated mathematics. His dad dreams 
of his going to an elite college, .loe worries 
that he is not good enough. 



It is no secret that societal pressures and 
' demographic shifts have created complex 
' problems for education. Students face 
i mounting challenges in a social support system 
much different from that of previous decades. 
They are growing up in environments where 
they may be forced at a younger age to make 
potentially fateful decisions with less adult 
! guidance than in earlier generations. ♦ The 
! profiles ci today's eighth graders are diverse. 
| Figures from the 1 988 Descriptive Summary of 

| American Eighth Graders show that 

I 

| ► 71 % are white, 1 3% are black. 10% are 
i Hispanic, 4% are Asian/Pacific Islander, and 
! 1 % are American Indian or Alaskan Native. 

| ► 75% are enrolled in middle schools or junior 

j high schools. 

I 
i 

| ► 1 8% have repeated at least one grade. 

j 
! 

' > The typical student watches TV 21 .4 hours 
i per week and spends 5.6 hours doing 
homework. 
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► 14% report being home alone for 3 or more 
hours most evenings. 

* 30% of Hispanics, blacks, and American 
Indians are not proficient at the basic level. 

Overall, a little over half of the students have no 
risk factors for failure (53%), 26% have one risk 
factor, and 20% have two or more. Risk factors 
are identified as coming from a single-parent 
family, living in a family with an income of less 
than $15,000, being home alone for more than 
3 hows a day, having parents who did not 
receive a high school degree, having a sibling 
| who dropped out of school, and coming from a 
j limited-English-proficient background. ♦ 
j These students will have to survive in the world 
' of the future. The information age will require 
! adults who can constantly retool and re-educate 
j themselves. Success in the work place of the 
j future will depend on their capacity to continue 
learning throughout life. Students today must 
become proficient a** knowledgeable in 
techniques for accessing, manipulating, 
analyzing, and utilizing information. 

i 

What Docs It Mean to Be Right 
! in the Middle? 

For most, the time of early adolescence is itself 
a period of higher vulnerability. Students ar: in 
the middle of changing from children to you^i 
adults. They are developing crucial attitudes 
concerning self, school and society that will 

! affect their future. It is a time of paradoxes. 
They yearn for independence while craving 

! adult attention and limits. They dream of the 
future while forgetting about present responsi- 
bilities. They speak of human virtues and 
kindness, while ridiculing other classmates. 
They want to say 'no - to temptations, while 

j giving in to peer pressure. The pathway to 

; adulthood twists and winds through perils and 



pleasures. Some proceed along the pathway 
with relative ease. Others stumble repeatedly 
at each obstacle. There is no •right way" to be 
in the middle. ♦ Young adolescents in Illinois 
were presented with an opportunity to express 
their opinions on being in the middle. When 
asked what they believe students need, several 
of the more than two thousand students 
responded with the following: 

► 1 need someone to talk to. Somebody who 
cares. People who will listen and help. 
Someone who will try to make things right 
and see things from a kid's view. 

► I think that the most important needs of kids 
in our age group are that of knowing you 
belong, a sense of yourself being different 
from everybody but still an important 
member of the team. Kids need to feel well- 
adjusted at school, comfortable with the 
teachers and fellow students. 

* Acceptance is very important to middle 
school kids. We need to feel like we 
belong, to be secure. 

* I think kids my age have a need to be 

i 

; successful. Whenever there is a big test 

and 1 pass it with flying colors, I feel happy 
| and warm inside. 

v» My friends and I need a place where 
everyone can be good to each other. 

m tt set mi like kids have more 
needs than we're maeting. * 

Focus Group Participant 

What do adults concerned about early 
adolescent development say students need? 
Hundreds of persons from throughout IHioois 
addressed that issue in a week-long series of 
Focus Groups. These 600 interested adults 
spoke of students needing attention and 



recognition in a place that promotes a sense of 
belonging and safety. They believe students 
need to build self-esteem through significant 
contact with adults who know them and know 
them wed. Students need relevance in what 
they are learning in schools and must "learn- 
how-to-leam" through active engagement in 
their education. These adults expressed the 
opinion that students need time to think and 
grow in confidence about what they can do and 
accomplish within a school that accommodates 
the full range of early adolescent developmental 
needs. Above all, they believe students 
deserve a school setting that is responsive to 
these changing social, emotional, intellectual 
and physical needs. 

'Children come first and decisions 
should center around children, " 

Focus Group Participant 

"Kids may not remember whit 
we teach them, but they will 
remember how we truat them, " 

Focus Group Participant 

"Young adolescents need to see 
themselves as valued members of a group 
that offers mutual support and trusting 
relationships. They need to be able to 
succeed at something and to be praised and 
rewarded for that success. They need to 
become socially competent Individuals who 
have the skills to cope successfully with 
everyday life. They need to believe that they 
have a promising future and need the 
competence to take advantage of real 
opportunities In a society in which they 
have a stake,' 
Tumino Pomts 



The Reason for Right in the Middle 

Educational programs and reforms have been 
focused on elementary and secondary schools. 
Because of this perspective, middle-level 
schools or junior high schools have most often 
been joined together with the secondary 



0 



I programs. As a result, there has been an 
| unintentional neglect of services and programs 
j created for the middle level. ♦ Being in the 
middle has had no distinction of its own. An 
image of the middle as a less than important 
level of schooling has persisted. Teachers 
have felt overlooked and undervalued. For 
many, teaching in the middle was only 
necessary until a more valued position became 
available at a higher level. Appropriate 
schooling practices for the middle level were 
assumed to be a replication of the high school. 
People did not consider what was best for early 
adolescent education. What was "right for the 
middle" was not important ♦ The status of 
middle-level education has changed dramati- 
| caliy in just a few short years. This area of 
! education is now discussed and debated as to 
! its merits and liabilities. Early adolescence is 
being recognized as a crucial time in life when 
future hopes and patterns for success or fa ; 'ure 
are etched into a young person's character. 
For many students, particularly those in high- 
risk categories, it is viewed as the last, best 
chance for effecting positive change for a 
productive future. 



Middle-level education is receiving this 
unprecedented attention thanks in large part to 
the release of the Carnegie Report entitled 
Turning Points: Preparing American Youth for 
the 21st Century. This national report confronts 
the growing problems and concerns of early 
adolescence and recommends eight broad 
actions that schools and communities need to 
take to reform middle-grade education for the 
benefit of all ten-to-fourteen-year-olds. 

* Create small communities for learning 
where stable, close, mutually respectful 
relationships with adults and peers are 
considered fundamental for intellectual 
development and personal growth. The key 
elements of these communities are schools* 



within-schools, or houses; students and 
teachers grouped together as teams; and 
small group advisories that ensure that 
every student is known well by at least 
one adult 

► leech a core academic program that 
results in students who are literate, 
including in the sciences, and who know 
how to think critically, lead a healthy life, 
behave ethically, and assume the 
responsibilities of citizenship in a pluralistic 
society. Youth service to promote values for 
citizenship is an essentia] part of the core 
academic program. 

► Ensure success for ail students through 
elimination of tracking by achievement level 

i 

! and promotion of cooperative learning , 

j flexibility in arranging instructional time, and 

| adequate resources (time, space, 

j equipment, and materials) for teachers. 

► Empower teachers and administrators to 
make decisions about the experiences of 
middle grade students through creative 
control by teachers over the instructional 
program linked to greater responsibilities for 
students' performance, governance 
committees that assist the principal in 
designing and coordinating school-wide 
programs, and autonomy and leadership 
within sub-schools, or houses, to create 
environments tailored to enhance the 
intellectual and emotional development of 
all youth. 

► Staff middle grade schools with teachers 
who are expert at teaching young 
adolescents and who have been specially 
prepared for assignment to the middle 
grades. 



► Improve academic performance through 
fostering the health and fitness of young 
adolescents by providing a health 
coordinator in every middle grade school, 
access to health care and counseling 
services, and a health-promoting school 
environment 

► Reengage families In the education of 
young adolescents by giving families 
meaningful roles in school governance, 
communicating with families about the 
school program and student's progress, and 
offering families opportunities to support the 
learning process at home and at the school. 

► Connect schools with communities, 
which together share responsibility for each 
middle grade student's success, through 
identifying service opportunities in the 
community, establishing partnerships and 
collaborations to ensure students' access to 
health and social services, and using 
community resources to enrich the 
instructional program and opportunities for 
constructive after-school activities. 

Turning Points is the point of departure for 
Right in the Middle. Its voice of consciousness 
drove the Middle Grades Task Force to think 
about the status of middle-level education in 
Illinois, to examine the indicators of the future, 
and to painstakingly take stock of what schools 
in the middle must do to ensure success for 
every student The face and condition of 
middle-level education must change. A united 
effort is necessary to transform the educational 
experiences for young adolescents. 
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Who If Responsible for Doing What Is 
Right for the Middle? 

Determining the important outcomes for all 
young adolescents is too critical to be left to 
one group alone. To prepare students well for a 
place in an ever-changing society of the future, 
many groups have responsibility for guiding 
every young adolescent along the right 
pathway. At the center is the family unit where 
support and attention are vital foundations for 
healthy young adolescent growth. The power of 
the family is immeasurable. 

"/ think *tos need love, support and 
encouragement from their families. 
A close relationship helps us feel happy. 
Being happy is probably the most 
Important thing to a kid our age. 9 
Heather, Age 13 

I 
! 

The schooling picture is broad in its scope. 
Next to home, school is where students spend 
the largest amount of time. Naturally, all 
educators directly involved in early adolescent 
education are accountable for creating schools 
conducive to students' growth. But the 
commitment goes beyond the walls of schools 
serving students ages ten to fourteen. 
Individual districts and school boards must 
commit to a strong, respected middle-level 
program. Both elementary and secondary 
schools must come to value the contributions 
that an exemplary middle-level school can 
provide. ♦ Involvement of health and social 
I service agencies, businesses and industries, 
and youth-servicing agencies is instrumental in 
the development of the healthy young 
adolescent Collaboration with the schools is 
important. ♦ Support of institutions of higher 
education, state agencies, and the legislature is 
j equally significant. Local entities can act more 
I decisively when they have visible support The 
j liiinois State Board of Education, in particular 
i through its endorsement of this document, 



leads by example, setting the pace for 
accomplishing what is right for the middle years 
of schooling in the State. 

Principles Guiding Right in the Middle 

Illinois' transformed middle-level schools will 
embrace several essential principles if they are 
to be truly schools of the future. 

1 . in the middle-level schools, emphasis must 
be on the development of the whole child 
and on the insurance of success for every 
student within the school. 

2. The needs of the students must drive the 
structure and organization of schools. The 
schools will be places that promote active 
engagement of students, personalized 
education, respect and curiosity and that 
celebrate differences through a core 
curriculum shared by all students. 

3. Shared decision making will work to set high 
expectations for students who not only are 
attempting to find their way through today's 
problems, but will have to succeed in 
tomorrow's technological world. 

4. These schools will know and understand 
their purposes as special schools for young 
adolescents and will be committed to 
accomplishing their purposes. 

The Outcomes of Right in the Middle 

What is the ultimate purpose of changing 
schools at the middle level? Each community 
needs young persons who can eventually take 
their places as responsible citizens of the 
future. ♦ Illinois Middle Grades Task Force 
concurs with Turning Points and wants every 



student upon leaving the middle years of 
schooling to be: 

► an inteflectually reflective person. The 
student wiU be maturing intellectually with 
the capacity to analyze, examine and 
generate solutions to problems and issues. 
The student should exhibit this capacity by 
mastering forms of self-expression and 
communication within an environment that 
appreciates and understands differences. 

► a person enroute to a lifetime of meaningful 
work. The student will learn to learn and will 
understand work as a means of subsis- 
tence, but more significantly, as a source of 

! one's identity. 

i ► a good citizen. The student will accept 
responsibility for shaping the civic f utu r e of 
her/his community, understand the basic 
values and development and operation of 
our society, and grow in understanding of 
global citizenship. 

► a caring and ethical individual. The young 
person will know and act upon what is good 
or right He or she will embrace ethical 
principles and work toward establishing and 
maintaining relationships. 

► a healthy person. The young adult will 
develop a self-image of competence and 
strength through the acquisition of both 
psychologically and mentally healthy 
lifestyles. Healthy coping skills will help to 
ensure the chances for success in the 
rapidly changing world. 

These outcomes are desired for all children. 
Every young adolescent is important, and every 
child must have the opportunity to develop the 
capacity to achieve these goals. 
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"Kids my aga ntttf aqual attantion and 
opportunity in allelaa tat, a wall-organ bad 
cunicvi'im, up-to-data moureaa and 
supplies for t *s sas and rafaranca u$a, and 
a fair, aqualayatam ofkarning' 
H*attw,Agell 



The Middle Level School ol the Future 

Illinois' transformed rroddie-ievel schools wW bt 
places that tmtxac* the joy of learning and 
celebrate diversity for all students. A sense of 
community will prevail as schools are reorga- 
nized around the concepts of interdisciplinary 
teams, houses and advisory programs. 
Curriculum will be age-appropriate and 
integrated with students actively engaged in the 
learning process. Teachers will be experts at 
working with young adolescents and will have 
had specialised middle-level training. Skills 
such as leaming-toleam, decision making, 
problem solving, and social and life skills will 
permeate content areas, responding to the 
accelerating pace of technology. Students will 
have smple opportunities for extended 
exploration and involvement with emphasis on 
participation, rather than on competition. 
Schools will work in conjunction with parents 
and community members to ensure the success 
of each individual. 



Illinois Prairie Middle-Level School 
A Glimpse into the Future 

| Michael likes coming to school these days. He 
\ feels happy in the morning because he gets to 
I see his good friends and his teachers seem 
j pleasant and happy. It is not at all like his old 
school. Here at Illinois Prairie Middle-Level 
School things are done differently. At first he 



was not quite sure he would like it It is not 



i 

! 

{ easy getting used to something new, but school 
. makes more sense now. It is even 
fun! ♦ Michael is on the Prairie Pioneer team. 



He has four teachers on his team. They teach 
j him aii his subjects. He thinks his teachers are 
i special. They seem to really enjoy their work. 
They are always coming up with interesting 
activities and projects. They work together well. 
In fact, they have a special time every day when 
they meet together to plan things for the 
Pioneer Team. They keep up with all the kids 
on the team. Michael has heard that the 
teachers even talk about their students with 
other adults from the school during team time. 
Often parents come in to talk then, too. Michael 
thinks this must be a pretty good idea because 
the kids on his team do well. ♦ Anyone who 
walks through their hallway knows about what 
the Pioneers do. Their work is up all over. One 
of his exploratory teachers complimented him 
on his immigration project that was displayed in 
the hallway. Michael was surprised that a home 
economics teacher would know about 
immigration! Michael has noticed that teachers 
are always complimenting kids for 
something. ♦ He likes the fact that all of his 
classes are so close to each other. Ev*n his 
locker is right outside his home room class- 
room. Next year, he will be on the team just 
down the hallway. Each hallway is called a 
house, and each house has different grade* 
level teams within it He knows the next 
house's teachers already, so changing to eighth 
grade next year should be ail right 

Michael really tikes his classes. They are 
interesting. The teachers have them doing a 
lot He feels like he is always busy. He 
sometimes works by himself, but more 
frequently he must work cooperatively with 
other students. No one is made to feel dumb 
here. Everyone is thought of as smart and able 
to learn. He likes the idea that students learn 
from each other. He wants to learn more this 
way. His teachers challenge students to think. 
They keep saying that it is important to learn 
how to learn and make decisions. Everyone 



works with computers all the time. When the 
teachers seem a little confused with how to use 
them, one of the students even helps them 
out ♦ Michael loves the way they team, too. 
They still team about mathematics, language 
arts, science, social studies and reading, but it 
is not the same as before. The teachers and 
students work together on these special things 
called interdisciplinary units. On the team so far 
this year, they have studied about exploration 
through the ages and the courage it takes to 
confront unknown challenges. Some days the 
schedule gets changed all around so teachers 
have more time for one kind of class. It might 
sound confusing, but it realty is pretty easy for 
students to remember. ♦ Each day they have 
a time period called advisory. Teachers have a 
small group of students which is their special 
group. At first it was awkward getting used to 
having this kind of time, but now it is OK. 
Sometimes they do things to get better 
organized and to work on goals. Other times 
they talk about what is important to them. Still 
other times they work to solve problems 
together and sometimes they do special 
activities together. Michael likes the individual 
attention he gets from the teacher and the other 
kids. ♦ Outside of the team, Michael enjoys all 
the chances to try lots of different kinds of 
classes. This year he is taking drama, 
computer publishing, art, music and home 
economics. Next year, he gets to have other 
classes to explore. Two times a year, the whole 
school does week-long projects called 
exploratories. ♦ Everyone in the building gets 
to pick a special class that is offered only for 
that week. Michael took the magic class and 
really wants to be in the bowling class next 
time. In physical education, they are always 
busy with lots of activities. Even after school, 
there are many intramural activities. Michael 
liked cross-country, health advocates, and ping- 
pong the best so far. His favorite after-school 
activity is Praine Helpers. This group spends 
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totic^ymth^o^oul^lhtichoo*. II 
makes him t Ml good to givt a hand to tomtom 
tlM. ♦ What Michael kfcat best tbout Wmoit 
Prakie Middle Level School It that paoplt taam 
to cere about each other, end they help each 
other do their betL His mothac thinks it it a 
great place, too. She likes all the ways they 
make coming to school possibte. Thayhava 
special programs for parents where they can 
team more about what kids this age are like. 
The school even coordinates having special 
services for parents right there at school so 
families do not have to run all over town to get 
the help they need. She has found time to help 
twice a month at the evening homework lab. 
Michael and his mom are glad they moved. 
Illinois Prairie Middle-Level School is a great 
place to learn and grow. 

i 

i 

ILLINOIS MIDDLE GRADES TASK 
FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Why Focus on Middle-Level Education 

Is it not true that the State Board of Education is 
supposed to advocate for all students? Isn't 
much of what is contained in the recommenda- 
tions and action statements below applicable to 
all students? The answer to both questions is 

I a firm yes. Then why focus on young 

j adolescents? 

I The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
established the Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development in 1986 to place the compelling 
challenges of the adolescent years higher on 
the nation's agenda. From 1987 to June 1989. 
the Task Force on Education of Young 
Adolescents, chaired by David Hombeck, 
studied and examined promising new 

I approaches to fostering the education and 

j healthy development of young adolescents. 

i 
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The result was a ground breaking report that 
fined a serious gap In reports on education 
reform in the 1960s, The report Turning 
Point*, Pmpulng American Youth for the 21$t 
Century, catapulted the issue ol addressing the 
needs of young adolescents into each state's 
educational agenda. In the spring of 1 990, 
competitive matching grants were made 
available to aa states. Illinois was one of 
twenty-seven to receive a grant award. The 
goals of the Illinois grant were to: 

1 . Prepare a report which defines the state-of- 
the-art of Illinois middle-level education. 

2. Raise awareness through written communi- 
cation and presentation of the unique needs 
of middle-level youth. 

3. Develop an interagency plan to address 
earty adolescent needs through educational, 
health and social services reform. 

4. Coordinate and incorporate the principles of 
Turning Points in other Illinois restructuring 
and school improvement initiatives. 

Why middle level education? Many young 
adolescents, generally defined as youth ages 
10-14 years of age, enter a period of trial and 
error, of vulnerability to emotional hurt and 
humiliation, of anxiety and uncertainty that are 
sources of unevenness of emotions and 
behaviors associated with the age. Biologically, 
young adolescents experience puberty, a period 
of growth and development more rapid than in 
any other phase of life except infancy. They 
begin to look outward from home to gain an 
understanding of themselves and their 
circumstances. They are tempted to experi- 
ment with drugs and alcohol, and they are 
bombarded with mixed messages about sex, 
ideals and values. They assess their prospects 



and decide how much to invest by staying in 
school They face unprecedented choices and 
pressures often without adult guidance. They 
are moving from dependency to Interdepen • 
dency with family, friends and others. They are 
forming their self-concept, their vision of who 
they are and what they will be. 

► Ninety-two percent of the high school class 
of 1987 began drinking before graduation; 
of those, 56% had begun drinking in the 6th 
to 9th grades. 

» More and more teenagers below the age of 
16 are becoming sexually active. One 
fourth of all sexually active adolescents wilt 
become infected with a sexually transmitted 
disease before graduating from high school. 

► Motor vehicle and other accidents are the 
leading cause of death among youth 10-14 
years of age. 

► Over 40% of Hispanics, 33% of blacks and 
22% of white 13-year-olds are one or more 
years below expected grade level. 

► An estimated 59% of Hispanic dropouts 
leave school before completing the 10th 
grade. 

The statistics could go on, but the point is that 
the middle years are a time when serious 
decisions are made. The warning signals are 
there to see. We can either continue to ignore 
the unique needs of this population or recognize 
the need to address this distinct level o! 
schooling as we move into education reform for 
the 1990s and beyond. 

This plan provides a blueprint tor transfer ming 
the education of young adolescents. The hope 
is that this plan will bridge the gap or mismatch 



between the organization and curriculum of 
middle grades and the Intellectual, emotional 
and interpersonal needs of young adolescents. 
Implementation of the recommendations 
requires the energy and commitment of all 
resources if we are to be successful While the 
plan is ambitious and creates a sense of 
urgency, it is realized that change cannot be 
rushed and must be pushed forward with a 
steady pace. We stand ready to move from the 
planning to the implementation stage with the 
same energy and devotion that was generated 
by this year of inquiry. 



The Vision for Right in the Middle 

The citizens of the State of Illinois will be 
committed to ensuring excellence in middle- 
level education by meeting the unique 
developmental needs of young adolescents. 
These needs must shape the focus and 
structure of middle-level education. Meeting 
these needs will require coordination of all 
school and community resources. 



Goals for Right in the Middle 

Districts and schools will be the implementors of 
sound middle-level practices. Through 
collaborative efforts at the state level, 
leadership will be provided and the pace for 
change set The goals for Right in the Middle 
are clear. To have a healthy, effective citizenry 
in Illinois, the State must 

1 . Set the standards for what it considers to be 
effective middle-level education based on 
the developmental needs of young 
adolescents. 

2. Support local schools as they seek to adopt 
the new vision of middle-level education. 



3. Work to facilitate the coordination of 
resources at the state, school and 
community levels in order to ensure success 
for every student 

To these ends, Right in the Middle calls for 
action at the state and local levels to achieve its 
goals. 



RECOMMENDATION I: The State Board of 
Education recognizes the uniqueness of 
middle-level education as a distinct level of 
schooling and will seek to Improve It by 
allocating the necessary human and fiscal 
resources needed to effect changes. 

'Middle grede schools— junior high, 
Intermediate, end middle schools - ere 
potentieiiy society's most powerful force to 
recapture millions of youth adrift, end help 
every young person thrive during eerfy 
adolescents. Yet ell too often these 
schools exacerbate the problems of 
young adolescents. 9 
Turning Points 

'Education et the middle level Is todey's 
front line In our war for the minds of our 
youth. The middle level may be one last 
chance to reech the alienated, encourage 
the Inquisitive end challenge the achieving. 
We must put ell resources necessary Into 
this true battle for the minds of our youth. * 
Savario Mungo, President, Association 
of Illinois Middle Level Schools 

"Do we believe thet ell kids can be 
educated? If we have the commitment, we 
can 7 expect to do the same things the seme 
wey. We must exemlne the structure end 
organize and provide services based on the 
developmental needs of students. " 
Dorothy Magett, Associate Superintendent, 
Illinois State Board of Education 



Illinois Mk*dl*LfVfl Assessment/ 
Inquiry Data: 

Many good intentions were expressed in the 
Focus Groups, and excellent ideas for changing 
the future were shared. However, participants 
expressed the need for high level state 
assistance if true, lasting changes are to occur. 
Some were skeptical of what the initiative would 
truly accomplish because of past experiences 
where support was not forthcoming. Partici- 
pants wanted support in terms of time, money 
and opportunity for staff development Some 
system needs to be created to help schools 
undertaking change. Schools need to network 
and work together to accomplish these goals. 



Assumptions: 

The Illinois State Board of Education has the 
responsibility to do everything it can to support 
local school districts* efforts to achieve their 
expected outcomes. 

The Illinois State Board of Education has the 
fundamental belief that society and all who 
leam must be provided with no less than a high- 
quality, fully integrated education system. 

The Illinois State Board of Education is 
committed to providing quality service and 
technical assistance to all schools. 



Action I: 

The State Board of Education will initiate and 
execute the following activities: 

1 . Develop a state system of support to 
improve middle-level education. 
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Schools will he better able to receive the 
technical assistance needed to alter their 
school organization and program as the 
State Board of Education provides 
appropriate staff leadership and adequate 
financial resources to do so. 

As it stands currently, without strong 
leadership, only 19% of Illinois schools 
serving grades 5*8 have fully implemented 
the use of interdisciplinary teams. Thirty- 
three percent of schools with at least some 
implementation of team teaching have a 
common daily panning time for the teams. 
Twenty-three pe,. nt of all schools report 
having an advisor-advisee or school-based 
guidance program. 

i 

i 

| 2. Provide incentives and adequate resources 
for schools implementing middle-level 
educational practices. 

Motivation to change is important For 
schools, motivation frequently translates into 
incentives and resources. Schools 
demonstrating willingness to change need 
i resources that support the change process. 

! Right in the Middle advocates reform 

l 

unbounded by a school's current financial 
situation, in particular, extensive staff 
I development must be provided. Adequate 
! resources, incentives and opportunities 
must be made available to the middle level 
to initiate these needed reforms. 

3. Incorporate effective middle-level practices 
into the indicators and standards of the new 
state regulatory system. 

Right in th* Middle professes that education 
at the middle level is different from 
elementary and secondary education. The 
differences must be reflected in the 



regulator process. The middle-level school 
of the future must be evaluated upon a 
revised view of schooling in the middle and 
reflect those exemplary practices we know 
are needed by our chidren. 

4. Develop a public relations campaign to 

•xrvnunicate and rigorously advocate the 
significance of creating transformed middle- 
level schools. 

Beyond information to schools, middle-level 
education must be viewed by the public as a 
rightful partner in the educational schema 
taking its place as the middle level between 

elementary and secondary. The public must 
become familiar with the place and promise 
of middle-level education. Additionally, 
efforts must be initiated to explain the 
importance of the smooth transition of 
students. Elementary and high schools 
must know the reasons for this special 
middle-level program and the viability of its 
practices. 

5. Publish informational material about 
effective middle-level components, establish 
guidelines about essential middle-level 
curriculum and age-appropriate instructional 
practices, prepare an inventory of resources 
available to middle-level education, and 
create a directory of exemplary middle-level 
programs. 

Parents, school boards, schools and 
educators must have a working knowledge 
about the kinds of changes desired and the 
reasons for the changes. Practitioners must 
have ready access to information about 
innovations most effective to improving 
middle-level education. They must not only 
know what is expected of them, but also see 
how the changes can be implemented. 



6. Designate a middle-level research and 
development component to create the 
atmosphere for innovation. Right in the 
Middle charges schools with the task of 
matching school practices to the intellectual, 
social, emotional and physical needs of 
students. When that is accomplished, 
schools will be different and will need to be 
evaluated against different standards to 
measure school effectiveness. Analysis of 
the adoption process will generate helpful 
information for schools undertaking the 
middle-level changes. Periodic checkpoints 
of the magnitude of changes implemented 
will be needed in order to determine the 
extent to which Right in the Middle 
describes accepted practices. 



RECOMMENDATION II: The State Board of 
Education will enable the 18 Educational 
Service Centers to provide middle-level 
professional development and create 
networks of schools which redesign their 
curriculum, organization and Instruction 
using effective middle-level education 
research and practices. 

To ensure that a// studsnts leem, the 
educational program mutt be t toped to 
fit the neede of students by: grouping 
students for teeming, scheduling 
classroom perlodt to maximize teeming, 
end expending the etructure of 
opportunity for learning. " 

Tumino Points 

'Middle gradet education can vattly 
Improve middle grade curricula end 
instruction progremt by: teaching young 
adolescents to think critically, develop 
healthful lifestyles, end to be active citizens; 
Integrating subject metier across disci- 
plines; and teaching etudents to ham as 
well es to test successfully. 0 

Turning Points 

Li 



m Th* most dlrtct way to Improw 
§due$Uon It to fmprovottoprsonai 
iff$ctiv9M$$ ot indtvHu*l taachars. 9 
John Lounsbury 

Illinois Middle-level Assessment/ 
Inquiry Data: 

The concept of flexible block scheduling which 
allows classroom periods to maximize learning 
is the key concept implemented least often 
among the schools. Sixty-two percent of the 
schools have no plan to implement this concept, 
and only 3.5 percent have full implementation. 
The two most well-documented approaches that 
achieve the goal of effectively teaching students 
of diverse ability and differing rates of learning 
| (often claimed as the purpose for tracking), 
i cooperative learning and cross age tutoring, are 
fully implemented in 14% of schools. Profes- 
sional development was consistently not 
provided to staff in the areas of cultural 
sensitivity, interagency collaboration, advisor/ 
advisee programs, teaming, early adolescent 
development, and inquiry type learning. The 
most frequently provided area of professional 
development was computerized instruction. 

i 

Focus group participants consistently believed 
that alternative and flexible opportunities will 
need to be available to meet the individual 
school and district needs. Extensive, 
experimental systems with ongoing support 
must be encouraged within the state where over 
a period of time teachers take ownership for 
redesigning their schools. Schools need help 
finding ways to inservice parents, community 
members and board members about middle- 
level education's place and promise for 
education of the future. 



Assumptions: 

► Changes in curriculum, instruction and 
organization will vastly increase the odds of 
success for every young adolescent 

► The 18 Educational Service Centers are the 
vehicle established by the Ittnois State 
Board of Education to provide professional 
development opportunities to schools. 

► Learning is a lifelong process tor everyone 
and requires a continuing, sustained 
professional development system. 

► There should be a direct relationship to how 
systems of higher education prepare our 
teachers and what schools expect teachers 
to know and be able to do. 

Action II: 

A communication/technology network of 
'school* helping schools* to assist schools as 
they implement the recommendations in this 
report will be established. The network ot 
schools would include at least one 'lead' school 
that would serve as the training site for the 
regional network. Schools wishing to change 
practices would work collaboratively with this 
Center and the lead school. The Center will 
coordinate its efforts in conjunction with the 
middle-level efforts of the Illinois State Board of 
Education. 

1. A Center Professional Development 
Committee would be created with represen- 
tatives from participating schools to include 
both teachers and administrators, regional 
institutions of higher education, regional 
youth and community service organizations, 
hearth and social service agencies, parents 
and the Education Service Center. 



2. The purpose of the Commies, in addition 
to professional development, would be to 
foster integration of services and assist 
schools in defining the role and responsibili- 
ties of each stakeholder in providing 
effective middle grades practices through 
school-based planning. Strategies for 
encouraging parental and community 
involvement, strategies for student 
transition, relationship to the state goals lor 
learning, strategies for integrating hearth 
and sodsl service, etc., would be some of 
the areas addressed in school-based 
planning. 

3. The Committee would coordinate me sta^i 
development opportunities needed by tt* 
regional schools and advocate the need tor 
improved middle-level education Sta" 
development would occur in such «rea& a* 
interdisciplinary team organization, edviso*. 
advisee, exploration, curriculum integration, 
integration of services and instructional 
strategies. 

4. Coordination with the regional colleges and 
universities for pre-service educational 
opportunities at the network schools would 
be another function of the Centers Pre 
service teachers could learn about middle- 
level students and practices by using the 
network schools as training sites. Institu- 
tions of higher education would prepare the 
students for these experiences. 

RECOMMENDATION 111: The State of llllno 
Is will •trongly urge local schools to 
em' teachers In middle-level education 
who are specially educated to teach young 
adolescents. 



•Th§ matte r of licensure or certification 
presents an opportunity to Increaaa the 
numbers and strengthen the quality of 
middl+grade teachers consonant with 
procedures currently In placa. * 
Turning Points 

"We naad to eoneantrata on tha quality 
and eontant of tha training that la 
nacaaaary to prapara expert taaehara 
of young adolescents.' 

Lee Betterman, President, 
Illinois Education Association 

"A middle grade endorsement could be 
valuable for three reasons. First, It would 
recognize the special talents and training of 
a teacher who has decided to teach young 
adolescents. Second, It would encourage 
schools of education to offer specialized 
courses for the middle grades. Third, It 
would provide a fully legitimate status 
\ for middle grade teachers. * 

i Turning Points 

\ 
i 
I 

Illinois Middle-Level Assessment/ 
Inquiry Data: 



Common to the focus groups was unanimous 
agreement that if the school-related needs are 
to be met, young adolescents need teachers 
who have been selected and trained specifically 
for middle-level school. Those teachers need to 
be more committed to teaching students than to 
teaching content. They also need to be people 
with a great deal of patience and a good sense 
of humor. ♦ Illinois' teachers are certified for 
either elementary or secondary school. In 
junior high/middle schools, 28% of teachers 
have elementary (K-9) certificates and 55% 
have secondary (6-12) certificates, while 
another 15% have special certificates to teach 
art, music or PE. This data excludes Chicago. 

Twenty-three states offer an additional 
endorsement or separate certificate for teaching 
in middle grades. 



Assumptions: 

► The preparation of knowledgeable, well- 
qualified teachers is important 

► Teachers In middle-level education need 
different skills and knowledge than they 
currently are receiving In their preparation 
programs. 

► It is the responsibility of the StateBoard 
of Education and the Board of Higher 
Education to ensure that teachers are 
well prepared. 

► Administrators play an important role in 
selecting teachers who have the skills, 
knowledge and attitude to prepare our 
young adolescents to be productive, 
responsible citizens. 



Action III: 

New teachers must be aware of the develop- 
mental needs of young adolescents, of 
strategies available to them as middle-level 
educators, of middle-level practices to meet the 
needs of the student, and of the role of the 
middle-level teacher in the transformed middle* 
level school. The State Board of Education, in 
consultation with the Illinois State Teacher 
Certification Board, will review and revise its 
requirements, as appropriate, to ensure that the 
following courses and experiences are offered 
in teacher preparation programs: 

1 . Nature and needs of young adolescents; 

2. Middle-level philosophy, curriculum and 
Instruction; 

3. Assessing, coordinating and referring 
students to health and social services; 



4. Clinical experiences appropriate to the age 

level; 

5. Designing and teaching interdisciplinary, 
devt lopmentalty appropriate programs of 

study; 

6. Principles of guidance. 

in addition, the Illinois State Teacher Certifica- 
tion Board will advise the Illinois State Board of 
Education on the appropriate certification or 
endorsement requirements to carry out this 
action. ♦ The Illinois State Board of Educa- 
tion, in consultation with the Illinois State 
Teacher Certification Board, will prepare and 
include middle level preparation questions to be 
asked during the written and on-site five year 
program review process for colleges and 
universities. 



RECOMMENDATION IV: The Governor's 
office will serve as the lead agency In 
organizing collaboration with other 
state egencit t responsible for early 
adolescent welfare, 

"Society has expanded Its expectations 
of schools from meeting just academic 
needs of students to also addressing their 
social, health and welfare needs. It Is our 
obligation to sea that the governmant social 
service egencles work together to the best 
advantage of children and their temllies. * 
Bob Kustra, Lieutenant Governor, Illinois 

"The Governor's office Is key to 
successfully Integrating services. 
He can create collaboration of the 
Commissioners of the various state 
agencies by requiring meetings, assigning 
staff and requiring change, " 
Ed Tettleman, Assistant Commissioner 
(or Intergovernmental Affairs, New Jersey 
Department of Human Services 
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'State government have become 
Increasingly tophittkated and active 
arenas for policy Innovation. 9 
Senator Charles Brvner, Des Moines, Iowa 



Illinois Mlddlt-ltvtl School Assessment/ 
Inquiry Data: 

A handful of state and local efforts to encourage 
collaboration are currently underway across 
the nation (New Jersey, Iowa, San Diego, 
Kentucky, eta). Common elements of the 
strategies being used can be identified. 
These are: 

1. Substantial incentives are offered to develop 
collaboration. 

2. Programs ai* administered flexibly, often 
with the state reducing 'red tape" policies 
and rules. 

3. Support in the form of technical assistance, 
guidance, and encouragement is provided. 

4. Client-centered objectives are developed 
which produce demands for cross-agency 
initiatives. 

5. Professional development is crucial 

6. Evaluation Is geared to outcome measures. 



Assumptions: 

► The primary focus is on prevention. 

► The utilization and building on service 
delivery structure requires open communi- 
cation. 

► There should be ready access to the entire 
constellation of needed services. 
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There must be a holistic view of the child 
and family. 

There should be improved cost-effective- 
ness of and accountability for delivering 
services. 



Action IV: 

In collaboration with the Governor's Coordina- 
tion of Social Services Action Group, the 
following objectives will be accomplished: 

1. Identify where integration of services should 
occur and where duplication of services 
could be eliminated. 

2. Identify key program components and offer 
join! services and training, e.g. healthy life 
styles, life skills. 

3. identify policies which contribute and inhibit 
the effective integration of services and take 
the necessary action to promote, revise or 
eliminate them. 

4. Define the roles and responsibilities of each 
agency in meeting the needs of young 
adolescents. 

5. Fund experimental local programs which 
promote integration of services. 



RECOMMENDATION V: School districts will 
examine effective mlddlt-ltvtl practices, 
curriculum and Instruction to dtttrmlnt 
their approprlattntss for matting tht nttdi 
of all studtntt but specifically tht nttds of 
young adoltsctnts. Tht school district 
tmploytts will collectively stt tht agtnda 
for changt after actively attklng Input from 
all factts of tht community to bt strvtd. 
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► Tht skill I want students leaving Illinois 
schools to have is to be employable. 
Emptoyability means having the following 
skills: 



— The Ability to Learn/Explore 

academic 

execution or performance skills 

— The Ability to Adapt 

relationship, listening, negotiation, 
teamwork skills 

— The Ability to Grow 

responsibility, integrity, self-develop- 
ment and motivation skills 

l will teach or train for the specific job from 
that point forward.' Michael Skarr, Vice 
President, West Central Division, Northern 
Illinois Gas Company 



Illinois Middle-Level Assessment/ 
Inquiry Data: 

Of the key concepts considered to be critical 
success factors to the reform of middle grades 
education, sizeable percentages of schools 
report no plan tor implementation. Specifically, 

► 62% have no plans to implement block 
scheduling; 

► 41 % have no plans to offer common 
planning time for teachers; 

► 33% have no plans to offer community 
service options; 

► 29% have no plans to create interdiscipli- 
nary teams; 
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► 46% have no plans to offer intramural 
sports; 

► 26% have no plans to implement advisor- 
advisee programs; 

► 23% have no plans to provide an integrated 
curriculum; 

► 23% have no plans to implement an 
exploratory concept of learning opportuni- 
ties; and 

22% have no plans to implement the 
teaching of multiple subject areas. 

► Only 27% of schools have fully given 
teachers control over instructional methods, 
class scheduling, and student evaluation. 

- Only 12% of schools have fully implemented 
critical thinking skills in the curriculum 
through teaching methods which foster a 
spirit of inquiry, problem solving, and 
communication of ideas. 



Additionally, outside of Chicago only 24% of 
the schools report that teachers, administra- 
tors, support staff, parents, students, and 
community representatives participate fully 
in shared decision making. For Chicago, 
that percentage is 70%. 



Assumptions: 

The curriculum should be based on knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes which students will need to 
function and to succeed in the future. 

Instructional practices should actively engage 
students in the educational process and 
demonstrate relevance to real-lift experiences. 



livery student should have someone in the 
school who knows and cares about him/her. 

A collectively developed vision, goals and 
strategies will direct instructional, organizational 
and curriculum efforts. 

Those affected by decisions should take part in 
the decision-making process and be held 
accountable for the outcomes. 



Action V: 

A process to examine, explore and implement 
effective middle grades practices will be 
developed. An outcome of this process will be 
a local philosophy and vision for middle grades 
education. Plans for implementing instructional 
improvement will be included in local school 
improvement plans. An assessment of the 
state's ability to impact the implementation of 
effective practices will be undertaken. 



RECOMMENDATION VI: School districts 
and schools need to develop ways of 
effectively engaging families In the 
education of their young adolescents. 

"Trying to educete children without the 
Involvement of the family 1$ like trying 
to play $ basketball game without 
all the players on tha court. * 
Senator Bill Bradley, New Jersey 

'Families muat be empowered to 
become advocates for their 
children In school*.* 

Dorothy Msgett, Associate Superintendent, 
Illinois State Board of Education 



m tt Is true that parents are their children's 
first teachera but they muatramatn 
involved throughout their children 's 
education. They Just cant drop them 
off at the school house door. m 
Gretchen McDowell, President, 
Illinois Parent Teacher Association 



Illinois Middle-Level Assessment/ 
inquiry Data: 

Outside of Chicago, only 10% of the schools 
report full implementation of parent participation 
in school governance. Within Chicago 81 % of 
the schools report full implementation of this 
concept Regardless of location, parenting 
classes are only 14% fully implemented in 
middle grades with 25% of schools reporting no 
plan to implement. Also, teachers are only 
moderately prepared to work * with children 
from one- or two-parent families, families of 
various ethnic and racial backgrounds, and 
families who for economic or other reasons are 
undergoing stress that may influence their 
children's performance.' Only 18% of the 
schools report full implementation of this 
concept The degree of parent involvement in 
their children's education steadily declines as 
the children move from elementary to middle to 
secondary education. 



Assumptions: 

► Families want the best for their children. 

► The school cannot do it alone. 

► Families are a key resource in their child's 
education. 
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Action VI: 

Schools and communities have at their disposal 
tools that can engage families. Mutual planning 
efforts are needed to bring this into reality. A 
process to assist schools in assuring meaning- 
ful family involvement will be developed. This 
process will include: 

I 

1 . Identification of family involvement as a 
school-wide priority. 

This may include written policies; funding; 
staff and family training; necessary 
materials and facilities; and food, transpor- 
tation and child care to insure active 
participation. 

j 2. Inclusion of families as partners with the 
school and community so all stakeholders 
have a sense of ownership. 

Types of involvement and activities are 
planned jointly, and activities address issues 
of concern to the community. 

3. Clearly defined roles and responsibilities 
which are not Inflexible. 

Training is provided to both staff and 
families to help them understand their roles 
and responsibilities and learn ways to 
| collaborate effectively; two-way communica- 
| tion exists; a variety of media and activities 
i to engage families are used; a wide variety 
of culturally appropriate opportunities are 
available for families to become involved; 
and families participate in ongoing 
evaluation and revision of activities. 



i 
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RECOMMENDATION VII: School district* 
and schools In conjunction with community 
agencies need to develop a plan and 
process for community-school Interaction. 

7f matters far fees what happens ft the 
atate level than at the county level. The 
echool should be the center for the 
provision of $11 services which 
affect the child and family. ' 
Jeff Buhrmann, Education Assistant, Depart- 
ment of Children and Family San/ices 

"Schools have become, and remain, the 
one central, consistent, community 
Institution which can be relied upon for the 
most part to provide a safe plate where 
needs can be assessed and services can be 
provided. You can't separate social and 
economic problems of children from their 
education attainment and from the out- 
come of education.' 
Martin Gerry, Assistant Secretary for Pfenning 
and Evaluation, U S. Department 
of Health and Human Services 

When William Sutton, professional bank 
robber, was asked, "Why do you rob 
banks?," he replied, "because thats 
where the money Is.' Many ask, "why 
schools," the reply, "because that's 
where the kids ere' 

Illinois Middle-Level Assessment/ 
Inquiry Data: 

The area of professional development offered 
least often among the schools responding was 
interagency collaboration (offered by only 18% 
of the schools). Timely and eflective commu- 
nity collaborations to increase access of young 
adolescents to needed health and social 
services exist fully In 22% of junior high/middle 
schools and 17% In K*8 schools. The use of 
local agencies to coordinate with the school in 
assisting students to achieve their goals are 
implemented in 16% of junior high/middle 
schools and 22% of K-8 schools. Community 
service Is fully Implemented Into the core 
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instructional program in only 6% of the schools 
responding. Only 12% of schools report full 
implementation of business partnerships for the 
contribution of time, money and other 
resources. 

Assumptions: 

► Each agency must retain its area of 
responsibility while helping each other to 
provide the best services. 

► Essential components of a middle grades 
integrated services initiative include 
recreation, health, community service, social 
services, diagnostic services, family 
opportunities, career opportunities, and 
youth service organizations. 

► There should be a single point of contact for 
children and families. 

► The focus should be on prevention. 
Action VII: 

The pressing needs of young adolescents 
ertend beyond the schoolhouse door. Needs 
must be addressed in a unified manner. 
Models of integrated services will be developed 
which share the goals of: 

1 . Identifying existing community services. 

2. Investigating children and family needs and 
attitudes toward available services. 

3. Determining perceived and actual barriers to 
service as identified by the families and line 
workers. 
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4. Understanding the perspectives and 
attitudes of agency staff and service 
providers, 



5. Developing eltemative strategies and 
approaches to responding to families 1 / 
communities' needs, particularly in the area 
o! prevention. 

6. Developing closer working relationships 
among agencies in order to bring about 
instilutionai change. 

7. Creating avenues for community service 
opportunities for students. 

Summary 

Through these actions and the resulting 
improved, coordinated services to young 
adolescents, the State of Illinois will produce 
healthier, more academically and socially 
competent students who are better able to meet 
the academic and social challenges which lie 
ahead. The time to meet the challenges cf the 
future is now, and it is our responsibility and 
commitment to do so. 




APPENDIX A 
Background 



Right in the Afttito originated out of the efforts 
of the Illinois Middle Grade Planning Initiative 
funded in part through a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. In June of 
1990, tlBnois was one of twenty-seven (27) 
states to receive a 15-month Carnegie Middle 
Grade Policy Planning Grant The contents of 
the report are the result of extensive inquiry and 
planning by the Middle Grades Task Force. 
The Task Force was composed of persons 
representing varying interests associated with 
middle-level education including teachers, 
principals, counselors, superintendents, allied 
association members and advocates, teacher 
educators, and health professionals. 



Members of the Task Force talked with 
hundreds of persons interested in the well-being 
of young adolescents during an intensive week 
of Focus Group Meetings. They received 
information about current practices of middle- 
level schools from a comprehensive statewide 
survey of all schools educating students in 
grades five to eight. Several thousand students 
wrote their opinions about what their education 
should be like. The Task Force worked to 
understand the complex needs of young 
adolescents, their schools and their communi- 
ties. Their sense of commitment to this project 
is commendable. 



The Task Foroe submitted Right in tt» MM* 
to the Advisory Board for the Planning Initiative. 
This Advisory Board was chaired by Robert 
Leininger, State Superintendent of Education, 
and was comprised of leaders from all of the 
state's major educational organizations, state 
agencies and Governor's office. The Advisory 
Board served as the final review board for the 
document 

The Illinois State Board of Education wishes to 
acknowledge the contributions of the Associa- 
tion of Illinois Middle Level Schools for its 
efforts and support throughout this planning 
initiative. 

The outstanding leadership exhibited by the 
Association and its members in promoting and 
improving middle level education is commend- 
able. Without such expertise, the task of 
creating a plan to transform Illinois 1 middle 
grades schools would have been far greater. 
The Illinois State Board appreciates the 
Association's continuing commitment. 
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APPENDIX B 

Middle Level Education 
Advisory Board 



Tht Honorable James Edgar 

Governor 

Designee: Mary Ann Louderback 

Executive Assistant for Education 

Lee Betterman 

President 

Illinois Education Association 
JeffBuhrmann 

Special Assistant for Interagency Coordination 
Illinois Department of Children and Family 
Services 

Amy Creekmore 

Student • Alton Community Unit 
School District #11 

Illinois State Student Advisory Council 

Linda Edwards 

School Health Liaison 

Illinois Department of Public Health 

Robert Lelnlnger 

State Superintendent of Education 
Illinois State Board of Education 

Gretchen McDowell 

President 

Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Lorraine Miller 

Orland Park School District #135 

Pupil Personnel Services Advisory Board 



Executive Director 

Illinois Principals Association 

Savarto Mungo 
President 

Association of Illinois Middle-Level Schools 

Wayne Sampson 

Executive Director 

Illinois Association of School Boards 

Thomas G. Scullen 
Superintendent 
Indian Prairie Community Unit 
School District #204 

Jacqueline Vaughn 

President 

Illinois Federation of Teachers 

Richard Wagner 

Executive Director 

Illinois Board of Higher Education 

John Wargo 

Executive Director 

Illinois Association of School Administrators 



APPENDIX C 

Middle Level Education 
Task Force 



Jenece Brown 
Teacher 

Edwardsvilie Community Unit School Oistrict #7 

Joe Crawford 

MMe School Principal 

Crete-Monee Community Unit School District 

#201 



BUI Crttwtll 

Director, Project Drug Free 
University of Illinois 

Bettye Endlcott 

School Health Consultant 
Illinois State Board of Education 

Earnettine Foster 

Principal 

Matteson Elementary School District #162 

Diane Frame 

Middle School Counselor 
Batavia Unit School District #101 

Diane Gray 

Media Director 

Winnetka School District #36 

Bob Green 

Parents Too Soon Coordinator 
Illinois Department of Public Health 

Ted Groat 

Teacher 

Bamngton Community Unit School District #220 

Tom Gunning 

Middle School Principal 

Alton Community Unit School District #1 1 

Angle Herrera 
Teacher 

City of Chicago Public Schools #299 

Linda HoWort 

Teacher 

Indian Prairie Community School District #204 

Deborah Kaaak 

Project Consultant 

Illinois State Board of Education 



JtmMcCterd 

Principal 

Gibson City Community Unit School District #1 

Yvonne Minor 
Principal 

City of Chicago Public Schools #2W 

Barbara O'Brien 
Teacher 

Pekin Public School District #106 

Carol Parker 

Field Coordinator 

Illinois Association of School Boards 

Sheryl Poggi 
Manager 

Illinois State Board of Education 

Joseph Pollack 

Superintendent 

Evanston School District #65 

Barbara Sartaln 

Project Director 

Association of Illinois Middle-Level Schools 

11 Bunny Shupe 

Project Director 

Illinois Caucus on Teenage Pregnancy 



Joseph L Trimmer 

Principal 

Cumberland School District #77 

Julie Triplett 
Director 

Educational Service Center 
Lynn Troute 

Technical Training Representative 
Illinois State Board of Education 

Jerry Walker 

Professor 
University of Illinois 

Bette Wilson 

Urban and Ethnic Education 
Illinois State Board of Education 
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